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fhis module, one in a series of competency-based 
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help career guidance personnel increase their skills needed to plan, 
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local needs and resources. It begins with a section that presents the 
module goal and a listing of the four competency statements. An 
introduction gives an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. The next secticn presents a reading (cognitive information) 
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needed competencies follow. One learning experience exists for each 
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own. Each learning experience consists of an individual activity, 
individual feedback, and group activity. An evaluation section 
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FOREWORD 



This counseling and guidance program series is patterned 
after the Performance- Based Teacher Education modules 
designed and developed at the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education under Federal Number NE-C003-77 
Because this model has been successfully and enthusiastically 
reoeved nationally and internationally this series of modules 
follows the same basic format 

This module is one of a series of competency-based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel 
The competencies upon which these modules are based were 
identified and verified through a project study as being those 
ofcnticalimportanceforthe planning supporting implement- 
ing operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and para professional 
guidance program staff *n a w.de variety of educational and 
community settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application each culminates with competency 
referencedevaiuation suggestions The materials aredesigned 
for use by individuals or groups of guidance personnel who 
are involved m training Resource persons should be skilled in 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should bethoroughly oriented to the concepts and procedures 
used m the total training package 

The design of the materials Provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and conducting competency-based preservice 
and mservice programs to meet a wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
universities, state departments of education, postsecondary 
institutions mtermediateeducational servtceagencies. JTPA 
agencies employment security agencies and other commu- 
nity agencies that are responsible for the employment and 
professional development of guidance personnel 

The competency-based guidance program training packages 
are products of a research effort by the National Center's 
Career Development Program Area Many individuals institu- 
tions and agencies participated with the National Center and 
have made contributions to the systematic development 
testing and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance in development of the initial module versions over 
1300 guidance personnel used the materials in early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National 
Center for revision and refinement The materials have been 
or are being used by 57 pilot community implementation sites 
across the country 

Special recognition for mapr roles in the direction develop- 
ment, coordination of development, testing and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of pilot implementation 
sites is extended to the following project staff Harry N Drier 
Consortium Director. Robert E Campbell. Linda Pfister. 
Directors, Robert Bhaerman. Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmel Boyle. Fred Williams, Program Associates, and lame 
B Connell. Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subcontractors who 
assisted the National Center in this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and Linda Phillips-Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base for the total pack- 
age managed project evaluation . and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Dr. 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on the module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provided coordination and 
monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation sites 
Appreciation isextended tothe American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development for their leadership in directing extremely impor- 
tant subcontractors associated with the first phase of this 
effort 

The National Center is grateful to the U S Department of 
Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of threecontracts related to this competency- 
based guidance program training package In particular we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered proiect staff by 
David H Pritchard who served as the proiect officer for the 
contracts We feel the investment of the OVAE in this training 
package is sound and will have lasting effects in the field of 
guidance in the years to come. 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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ABOUT USING THE CECG MODULES 



CBCG Module Organization 

The training modules cover the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to plan, support, implement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im- 
plemented with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-based and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 
done. 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel in know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur. 
The IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to-day basis once it has 
been initiated 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) in 
introduce, (2) a module focus, (3) a reading, (4) learn- 
ing experiences, (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction. The introduction gives you, the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About This Module. This section presents the follow- 
ing information: 

Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 
Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern These statements represent the competencies 
thought to be most critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implementers, and they are not an 
exhaustive list. 

This section also serves as the table of contents for the 

reading and learning experiences. 

Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
is presented 

1 Use it as a t jxtbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning experiences that relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of others. 

2. Turn directly to the learning experiences(s) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading is listed. 
This approach allows for a more experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 

Learning Experiences. The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of like competencies), and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. 

Within the body of the learning experience, the following 
components appear. 

Individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is also intended with the group activities, but it is built 
right into the activity and does not appear as a separate 
section. 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session. 

The group activity is formatted along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline. The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities and information for you to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and suggestions to the cues that are provided. 

Following the outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 

Evaluation Tachniques. This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post-Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which are designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 

References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in tho 
module are described and characterized 
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INTRODUCTION 



Career guidance personnel need help in main- 
taining an effective program for their clients. The 
increase in the number of people seeking career 
planning assistance, the paucity of preparation in 
career development in training institutions, the 
disproportionate amount of time spent on clerical 
and information-giving activities and the general 
lack of interest in career activities by many coun- 
seling staffs have resulted in an inadequate 
amount of assistance available to people seeking 
help in planning careers. 

There is a critical need for increased and 
improved career guidance programs for the 
nation's youth and adults. Computer technology 
provides one way to increase the quantity and the 
quality of services to assist these youth and 
adu»ts in planning for, entering, progressing in, 
and as needed, changing an occupation. 

The computer can provide this assistance. It will 
not, as originally feared, replace the need for per- 
sonal assistance. It canenhanceand increase the 
value and effectiveness of career guidance per- 
sonnel. It can, in essence, serve as a sophisti- 
cated paraprofessional that can provide valuable 
and efficient assistance in the performance of 
career guidance tasks. 



The computer can (depending on the system): 

• store and retrieve extensive masses of data in 
instantaneously accessible files. 

• search through these extensive data files to 
identify a list of options that have the precise 
characteristics desired by the user of the 
system. 

• merge data about the user with data about 
occupations and training opportunities. 

• carry on personalized, structured interviews 
with an individual about career planning. 

• serve many users simultaneously in a variety 
of places for many hours of the day with a 
personalized selection of content within the 
system. 

• present occupational and career information 
and assistance in a totally objective way. 

• assess an individual's relative position on a 
career planning continuum and provide 
assistance and treatment related directly to 
individual needs. 

• control and deliver audio and visual materials 
in conjunction with the content (Bowlsbey, 
1978). 
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Types of Applications 




The computer systems available to you and the 
career guidance program can be divided into 
three types; batch-processed vocational informa- 
tion systems, on-line vocational information sys- 
tems, and on-line career guidance systems. 

Batch-Processed Vocational Information 
Systems 

These systems were very popular in the early 
days of computerized assistance in guidance and 
are in use today in some career guidance pro- 
grams. Such systems are usually commercial and 
limited to an information-giving function. 

The users, in seeking information, do not come 
into contact with the computer in these systems. 
They are making what the National Vocational 
Guidance Association's (NVGA) Commission on 
Computer Assisted GuidanceSystems labeled an 
"indirect inquiry" (Harris, 1972). The user fills out 
a questionnaire and indicates preferences and 
priorities in regard to characteristics desired in a 
college or occupation. For example, the user 
would specify the desired location of a college, its 
enrollment, majors, and financial aids. Theseand 
other criteria such as the user's grades and test 
scores are indicated on the questionnaire that is 
mailed with a fee to a processing center. After a 
few days or a few weeks (depending on the pro- 
cessing center) the user receives a computer- 
printed response indicating a list of colleges (or 
occupations or financial aids) that best meet the 
selection criteria and personal data via the 
questionnaire. 

Characteristics of the batch-processed systems 
are dtscribed below. 

1 A time-lag exists between asking for infor- 
mation and receiving it. 



2. The user must select all choice criteria prior 
to receiving feedback. For example, c! nos- 
ing an unusual college major and a specific 
college geographic location could greatly 
reduce the options reported by the compu- 
ter. Since users are often unaware of the 
narrowing effect the combination of specific 
criteria may have, the entire process may 
need to be repeated. 

3. Although the computer will match user 
criteria with colleges, occupations, financial 
aids, or whatever, the user may be unaware 
of near misses— e.g., those occupations or 
colleges that meet all but one or two of the 
selection criteria. 

4. No maintenance of the computer is needed 
by the agency employing it. 

On-line Vocational Information Systems 

Most computer-based career guidance systems 
in use today are of this type. These systems clas- 
sified by the NVGA Commission as "direct 
inquiry without monitoring" allow the user access 
through a terminal (typewriter or television type) 
device connected to a computer by cable or 
phone line. 

The user types commands (selects criteria) on a 
keyboard that cause the computer to search, 
select, and relay information to the user on a 
television type screen and/or in printed form. 
Basically, these systems provide information to 
the user. They do not store user records or moni- 
tor the user's progress. Their primary purpose is 
quick access to information on occupations, 
occupational descriptions, colleges, program 
descriptions, other training opportunities and 
financial aids. This information, depending on 



the specific system you may choose, could be 
national in scope or limited to a specific state or 
area. Harris (1972, p. 7) described these systems 
as "a conversational, fast, organized, automated 
library." 

Characteristics of the on-line vocational informa- 
tion systems arc described below. 

1 . The user ha? direct and immediate access to 

the data. 

2. The user can be aware of the various combi- 
nations of selection criteria and their nar- 
rowing effects on available options. 

3. Response from the computer is immediate. 

4. The user can repeat the process with differ- 
ent selection criteria without inconvenience 
or significant cost. 

On-line Career Guidance Systems 

While the on-line information systems provide 
users with information retrieval and file search- 
ing, the computerized career guidance systems 
(direct inquiry with monitoring) provide addi- 
tional capabilities to enhance career programs 
and curricula. These include— 

1. decision-making learning sequences, 

2. values identification as they relate to career 
choices, 

3. storage of personal data, 

4. monitoring of individual user progress, 

5. administration and interpretation of career 
development assessment instruments, and 

6. simulation and gaming. 

These systems offer the user a large variety of 
learning sequences and generally relieve career 
guidance personnel of relatively more of the for- 
malized guidances tasks. They require a large 
computer owned or leased by a relatively large 
school district with at least one terminal for each 
five hundred students (Bowlsbey, 1978). 

Characteristics of the on-line career guidance 
systems are described below. In addition to the 
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characteristics listed for the on-line vocational 
information systems, the guidance systems- 

1. store personal data, 

2. may be used without the involvement of 
counselors in the process, 

3. require more terminal time per user, 

4. contain lengthy interactive dialogue (com- 
munication between the computer and the 
user), 

5. teach various strategies in career planning 
and decision making and can be incorpo- 
rated into a planned curriculum, and 

8. have increased value for agencies and com- 
munity colleges where the transiency of the 
population makes the provision of career 
guidance difficult. (Bowlsbey, 1978) 

Operational Computer-Assisted Systems 

No attempt will be made here to summarize in 
detail the various evaluations made of the compu- 
terized systems in operation. It should be noted 
that few commercial, batch-processed systems 
are available to users. Several on-line systems are 
in use in approximately five hundred sites in the 
nation. Evaluations by users generally indicate 
increased self-knowledge, occupational knowl- 
edge, vocational exploration, and crystallization 
of career plans. Data from testing generally show 
an increase in vocational maturity (Campbell et 
al., 1978). 

The following is a brief description of some of the 
operational computerized systems. It is highly 
advised that you research further the systems 
that interest you. 

Programmed Assistance In Career Exploration 
(PACE) is a computerized batch process source 
of information about careers and education. This 
program is now being developed and tested by 
the McDonald Corporation. During its early stage 
of development it is being limited to McDonald's 
employees. 

Employees may order any or all of the following 
six PACE packets: 
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1 . Exploring Careers is an analysis of interests 
with corresponding occupations. In this 
packet the Strong-Campbell Interest Inven- 
tory is used for employees interested in 
careers requiring four years of college or 
advanced technical training. The Career 
Assessment Inventory is used with 
employees interested in immediate job 
entry or occupations requiring some post- 
secondary education. 

2 Career Descriptions contains occupational 
descriptions and information on occupa- 
tional activities, requirements, working con- 
ditions, earnings, employment trends and 
sources of additional information. 

3. Military Job Descriptions contains informa- 
tion on jobs and activities in the armed 
forces. 

4. Exploring Colleges provides specific des- 
criptions of two or four-year colleges and 
matches the employee's requirements con- 
cerning location, affiliation, size and cost. 

5. Exploring Vocational and Technical 
Schools is a data file that matches these 
schools with the interests and needs of the 
user. 

6. Exploring Financial Aids provides informa- 
tion on general types of financial aid and 
financial aids by specific occupations and 
categories of users. 

Each PACE packet contains a questionnaire that 
must be completed and mailed to the PACE com- 
puter center for processing. Packets are available 
to employees at cost. For further information 
write to Patricia Novick, McDonald's PACE Pro- 
gram, McDonald's System Inc., One McDonald's 
Plaza, Oak Brook, Illinois, 60531. 

The Career Information System (CIS) is an on- 
line vocational information system which origi- 
nated in Oregon and has since been adopted or 
adapted by several states. The system has the 
following six components: 

1 An on-line questionnaire that assists users 
to assess interests and abilities leading to 
the identification of occupations in the data 
file. 



2. information (descriptions) about occupa- 
tions. Local supply and demand data may 
also be available depending on the location 
of the system. 

3. Information about training opportunities 

4. References to further information 

5. Taped interviews with workers 

6. Local resource persons 

For further information write to: Dr . Bruce McKin- 
lay, 247 Hendricks Hall, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 97403. 

The Guidance Information Systems (GIS) is a 

commercial on-line vocational information sys- 
tem offering the user a search of the following five 
data files: 

1. Colleges 

2. Graduate Schools 

3. Specialized schools in some regions 

4. Occupations 

5. Financial Aids 

The user receives a list of options and descriptive 
information about each. For further information 
write to: Time Share Corporation, Three Lebanon 
Street, Hanover, New Hampshire 03755. 

The Computerized Vocational information Sys- 
tem (CVIS) is an on-line career guidance system 
which was developed at Willowbrook High 
School in Villa Park, Illinois. It is composed of 
three parts: the guidance system, the computer- 
assisted instruction system, and the administra- 
tive system. 

The guidance system has the following ten 
subsystems: 

1 . Vocationa exploration (junior high school) 

2 Vocational exploration (senior high school) 

3. Four-year college information 
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4. Community college information 



2. Information about occupations. 



5. Technical school information 

6. Appienticeship information 

7. Military information 

8. Local job search 

9. Financial aids search 

10. User registration 

CVIS has been distributed broadly and a consor- 
tium of those presently using the system main- 
tains data files and shares new developments. For 
more information write to: CVIS Distribution 
Center, Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
Maryland 21157. 

The Education and Career Exploration System 
(ECES) is an on-line career guidance system 
operational in Genesee Intermediate School Dis- 
trict in Flint, Michigan. ECES has five compo- 
nents four of which are on-line. The off-line 
component is a batch-process search of educa- 
tional institutions. The four on-line components 
are exploration of 400 occupations with job duty 
samples, exploration of 400 postsecondary 
majors and teaching and practice of decision- 
making. For more information write to: Mr. Alva 
Mallory, 2413 West Maple Avenue, Genesee 
Intermediate School District, Flint, Michigan 
48507. 

The System for Interactive Guidance and Infor- 
mation (SIGI) is an on-line career guidance sys- 
tem that was developed by Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey ard is designed 
for community college students. The system has 
the following four components: 

1. Values, containing ten occupational values. 
This component assists users to study 
values and the occupations that may relate 
to the user's combination of them. 



3. Prediction. The user can receive predictions 
of success in various courses of curricula. 

4. Planning that includes structured assist- 
ance in implementing career choice. 

For more information write to: Dr. Martin Katz, 
Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey 08540. 

DISCOVER: A Computer-based Career Gui- 
dance and Counselor-Administrative Support 
System. DISCOVER was implemented by some 
members of the CVIS development team. It is now 
maintained by and made available from a non- 
profit foundation. T he main modules of the sys- 
tem are the following: 

1. Entry— Explanation and use of the system 
and an optional career development survey. 

2. Understanding values and playing a values 
game. 

3. Learning decision-making and practicing 
decisions. 

4. Learning how occupations can be grouped 
and browsing occupations. 

5. Review of interests and strengths. 

6. Listing occupations to explore. 

7. Information about occupations. 

8. Narrowing the list of occupations. 

9. Exploring specific occupations including 
local jobs, financial aids, apprenticeships, 
postsecondary institutions and training and 
military information. 

For more information write to: DISCOVER Foun- 
dation Inc., Box 363, Westminster, Maryland 
21157. 
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Is a Computerized System for You? 




In considering the implementation of a 
computer-assisted guidance system, you and 
others within your agency need to determine 
what functions of your career guidance program 
can and should be computerized. There are two 
levels of decision. The first concerns the ques- 
tions <*\ need for computerized assistance and of 
; ie functions it will perform. The second level of 
questions must address implementation of a spe- 
cific system once you have decided that your 
program can benefit from computerized career 
guidance assistance. 

Whtii W<ll It Do? You. your staff, and the users 
must answer the following questions prior to 
thinking about the specific functions and infor- 
mation that you wish the computer to provide. 
The role the computer will play in your services to 
clients must be determined up front. Disagree- 
ments or confusion over the value of computer- 
assistance, its general functions, the financial 
commitment, and the like will impede if not des- 
troy its effect and effectiveness. 

The following questions require your attention: 

1. What are the assessed needs in your pro- 
gram (staff, administration, community, and 
users)? 

2. What are the goals and measurable objec- 
tives of your program? 

3. What problems must be solved to meet 
these needs? 

4 Is a computer-based system the most effec- 
tive way to meet some of your objectives? 



5 Which of your needs can best be met by 
approaches other than computer-assisted? 

6. How will you insure that functions per- 
formed by the computer and those per- 
formed by staff will be complementary? 

7. Will the computer assistance be extended to 
the cur- ?u I urn? To administrative 
functions? 

8. Is your staff supportive of the implementa- 
tiwi of a computer-assisted system? 

9. What, if any, current services will be cur- 
tailed or eliminated? 

10. Is there sufficient knowledge and time on 
your staff to implement, maintain, and effec- 
tively use the system? 

1 1 . Will you provide inservice training to facili- 
tate the effective use of the system? 

12. Is the administration supportive of the 
implementation, personally as well as 
financially? 

13. Is there long term funding available for this 
purpose? 

14. Can the mechanics of implementation and 
operation be handled by your school or 
agency, or will additional computer person- 
nel be necessary? 

15. How will you evaluate the value and effec- 
tiveness of the system? 
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16 What is your implementation schedule? 

17. What alternate plan do you have for meeting 
your objectives in the event the system must 
be eliminated? 

18. Can you afford enough terminals 9 

19 Can you locate the terminal(s) where it 
(they) will be convenient for the guidance 
personnel and where th. noise level of the 
terminal will not disturb other individuals? 

20. How easily may clients be oriented to the 
use of the terminal? Must someone always 
or almost always assist a client in the use of 
the terminal? 



21. If you are using a local computer, does it 
have adequate storage space for the system 
you want to use? 

22. Does it have enough lines to accommodate 
the potential users of the program? 

Once you and your staff have answers to these 
questions you are ready to begin shopping for a 
system to adopt or adapt to fit your situation. You 
now have an idea of what you want the computer- 
assisted system to do, which parts of your pro- 
gram it will assist, and a game plan for its use by 
your staff and those whom they serve. Now it is 
time to get specific. You have designed and con- 
structed the mold. Internal parts must be selected 
or designed and put into place to provide the 
information and assistance you need in your 
agency. 
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At this point in your search for computerized 
assistance you will have a good idea of why you 
want the computer system and how it will fit into 
your program Your needs assessment, financial 
situation, staff support and program evaluation 
will tell you what output you are seeking. For 
example, you should know which of thefcllowing 
goals you expect the computer system to assist 
you in reaching. 
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• Provision of current labor market information 

• Provision of occupational information 

• Provision of educational information 

• Provision of training information 

• Integration of career information into your 
total program 
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• Improved occupational training and career 
choices 

• Relating personal characteristics to career 
alternatives 

• Development and enhancement of decision- 
making abilities 

• Facilitation of information retrieval by staff to 
assist clients 

• Utilization of the computer as an interactive 
part of your counseling service 

• Provision of administrative assistance 

• Provision of curriculum (instruction) 
assistance 

• Provision of values identification 

• Assistance in your testing program 

Knowing, in a general way, what you expect of 
your computer-assisted system you can specify 
which of the available systems meet your goals 
and objectives. Other remaining questions are as 
follows: 

1. What reading level is most appropriate for 
your users? 

2. What age or grade span is covered by the 
system? 

3. How many occupations would you consider 
appropriate for your users? 

4. How lengthy should occupational/educa- 
tional descriptions be? 

5. How should occupations be grouped to best 
serve your program? 

6 How can the information be grouped to fit 
your current program? 

7 How often should the information be 
updated? 

8 Which method of display do you require 
(screen, hardcopy, combination)? 



9, Is the system cost effective? (Present sys- 
tems cost from two to six dollars per hour at 
the terminal.) 

10. Is the system free of race and sex bias? 

11.1s the content of the system based on good 
career development theory? 

12. Are instructions for users easily 
understood? 

13. Do you want national, state, regional, local 
information? 

14. What should the occupational information 
data contain (nature of the occupation, 
working conditions, worker traits, advance- 
ment opportunities, entry methods, related 
occupations, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, earnings, current employment data, 
outlook)? 

15. What should the education and training data 
contain (types of educational training, 
enrollment procedures, rules, degrees, 
placement, housing, admission require- 
ments, costs, programs, handicapped 
arrangements, apprenticeships)? 

16. Will you have a scholarship and financial 
aids file (types, availability, application 
procedures, eligibility)? 

17. Will you have a military file? 

18. How will your other resources be coordi- 
nated with the computer system (multi- 
media, job briefs, college information, 
publications)? 

19. Will you have an employers* file (company 
profiles, training programs, hiring policies, 
advancement, field trips/visits)? 

20. Will you have data for special populations 
(women's resources, child care centers, 
legal services, minority resources, handi- 
capped resources)? 

21 . Will you have a job-seeking skills file (inter- 
viewing, applications, job search strategies, 
resume preparation)? 
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22 Do you wish updating and change capabili- 
ties (access) to allow you to enter and 
retrieve your local data? 

There are advantages and disadvantages to each 
system based upon your needs. Usually, none of 
the available systems will fulfill all of your exact 
requirements. You must then decide, based on 
your priorities and resources, which of the sys- 
tems you will adopt or adapt. Not all systems can 
be adapted to meet your specific requirements. In 
addition, any changes will require a commitment 
of both time and money. You must decide if the 
added features are worth it. 



As you can see, choosing a computer-assisted 
guidance system is not (or should not be) a sim- 
ple task. Your local needs must first determine if a 
com n uter system is for you and then must specify 
whicn system best meets the needs of your staff 
and clients or students. The uniqueness of your 
situation may dictate the need for developing and 
implementing your own system. By following the 
guidelines set down in this module you will be 
able to determine what system is for you and, be 
in a better position to insure its effective 
utilization. 
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Learning Experience 1 

Types of Computer Applications 

OVERVIEW 
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First, read Competency 1 on page 7. Then complete the following matrix. With the matrix, you will 
match your clients' needs to the type of computer application best able to meet those needs. Under 
each of the headings on the left side of matrix, list specific client needs. The top of the matrix lists three 
computer application types. Check the intersections where you think a computer application can 
assist in meeting a client need. When determining the computer application, keep in mind the 
constraints of your agency and clients. The matrix provides easy visual reference on how well each 
computer application meets your needs. 

COMPUTER APPLICATIONS AND NEEDS MATRIX 





Batch-Processed 
Vocational 
Information 
System 


On-Line 
Vocational 
Information 
System 


On-Line 
Vocational 
Guidance 
System 


1 . Knowledge of individual characteristics and 
requirements of different careers and 
occupations 








2 The relationship of individual characteris- 
tics to occupational requirements 








3 Planning for career development and 
change 








4 Improvement of career and occupational 
capabiltites 








5 Possession of skills that are used in the 
world of work 








6 Effective work habits 








7 Positive rittitudes toward work 
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Meet with a colleague and discuss your completed matrix. Together decide if you selected the 
appropriate computer application. Also, it could be useful to contact the people listed after each 
computer program description in the module text and obtain additional information. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Start Activity 




1 . Be sure participants have completed the 


Show the transparency 'Types of Computer 


reading for Competency 1 on page 7 or 


Applications." 


present the information to them. 
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Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



2 Have participants determine a common 
set of client needs using the needs listed 
on the matrix in the individual activity. 



B. Determine Features of Computer 
Applications 

1. On the chalkboard or newsprint, place 
the following headings: 

• Batch-processed vocational informa- 
tion systems 

• On-line vocational information 
systems 

• On-line career guidance systems 

2. Ask participants to describe features or 
characteristics of each system, and 
record information under the proper 
heading. 



C. Developing a Matrix 

1. Use the framework presented below to 
develop a matrix. 



Types of Computer Systems 



Identified 

Client 

Needs 



It is helpful to have brochures on specific 
puter systems. 



Indicate on the matrix how many of the 
participants felt each type of computer 
application could be used to meet an 
identified need. For example, if three 
participants thought the first need could 
be met by a batch-processed vocational 
information system the number 3 would 
be placed in that square of the matrix. 
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Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



D. Summary 

1. Ask participants to discuss why they 
choose various computer applications 
to meet needs. 

2. Wrap up the activity by indicating that 
different computer applications can be 
used to meet various needs. 
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Transparency Master 



TYPES OF COMPUTERS 



BATCH-PROCESSED VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 



ON-LINE VOCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 



ON-LINE CAREER GUIDANCE SYSTEMS 




NOTES 
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Learning Experience 2 

Is a Computerized System for You? 

OVERVIEW 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Identify the component! of your career guidance program and 
determine which of theee can be enhanced through the ute of 
a computer. 



Prior to starting this activity, read Competency 2 on page 11. Complete the following worksheet to 
determine if a computer can enhance your program. 

Under each activity heading list specific activities performed by your staff (e.g., decision-making 
programs, values clarification activities, use of specific appraisal instruments or techniques). 

Place a check mark next to each activity that could be enhanced by use of a computer. Place another 
check mark next to those activities you think should be assisted by use of a computer. 

In the staff column, write the names of staff members responsible for each activity. If all staff members 
are involved in an activity, write staff and indicate who would have primary responsibility for compu- 
terization of the activity. 

Assuming that those aspects of your program that "could" or "should" be computerized cannot be 
computerized at the same time, you need to determine priorities. Priorities should be based on need 
and resources. Place "1" next to the activity that is your top priority to conversion to computer 
assistance. Then assign "2" to the next priority, and so on. You now have developed an overview of 
how a computer system can enhance your guidance program. 



WORKSHEET 



Priority 



Activities 



Check 
Marks 



Staff 



Services to clients 
• orientation 



individual appraisal 
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Worksheet page 2 



Priority 



Activities 



career counseling 



individual counseling 



individual scheduling 



group activities 



I. Services to staff 



• assistance with client problems 



Check 
Marks 



Staff 



25 



on 



Worksheet page 3 



Priority 
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Activities 



individual client appraisal 



• test interpretation 



surveys 



III. Services to the community 

• parent conferences 



Check 
Marks 



Statt 
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Worksheet 



page 4 



Priority 


Activities 


Check 
Marks 


Staff 




• adult education 











IV. Services to institution 

• curriculum development 



• special program development 



• evaluation of services 



• follow-up studies 
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Worksheet page 5 



Priority 



Activities 



• staff development programs 



• scheduling 



Check 
Marks 



Staff 
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Once you have completed your priority listing, have it reviewed by a coworker. Explain what you have 
done and ask this individual to review your work. After the coworker has reviewed your list, discuss 
your priorities to determine if your thinking is in line with others. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




1. Have participants complete the reading 
for Competency 2 on page 1 1 or present 
the information to them. 




2. Discuss any questions participants have 
regarding the above information. 




3. Explain that participants will be devel- 
oping a staff questionnaire regarding 
the type of computer system that should 
be placed in their settings. (For the pur- 
pose of this activity the participants will 
role play staff in an employment securi- 
ties office or another common setting.) 




B. Develop Questionnaire 




1. Establish a framework for questionnaire 
items. The listing of services provided in 
the Individual Activity can serve this 
purpose. 




2 Establish a format for the questionnaire. 
Will questions be open ended, forced 
choice, Likert scale? 
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Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



3. Have participants brainstorm sugges- 
tions for questionnaire items. Record 
the responses on the chalkboard or 
newsprint. 

4. Categorize item suggestions into var- 
ious aspects of the career guidance pro- 
gram. For example, information 
dissemination, group counseling, 
record keeping, etc. 

5. Divide participants into small groups 
(three or four groups) and assign each 
group a different category of the questi- 
onnaire to develop. Remind the groups 
that the purpose of the questionnaire is 
to elicit staff input concerning the role 
and function of the computer system 
and various specific computer services 
that they feel are needed to meet client 
needs. 

C. Pull the Questionnaire Together 

1. Have the groups share the items that 
they have developed. 

2. Discuss any concerns brought up. 

3. Indicate that the items developed might 
represent a portion of a questionnaire 
that would be used with staff. 
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Learning Experience 3 

Comparing Systems 
OVERVIEW 
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INDIVIDUAL Makt a list of your program components and compare it with 

ACTIVITY tne components of the available computer-assisted systems. 



Review the reading for Competency 1 on page7 and the reading for Competencies3 and 4 on page 1 2. 
Use the list of services given in Learning Experience II to specify the exact content of your current 
program. List under each heading the specific activities now performed by your staff. For example, 
under individual appraisal list the appraisal instruments and techniques that you use. Next to each of 
your program activities place a check mark beside each item that could or should be enhanced by the 
use of a computer. (If you have already completed this activity as part of Learning Experience II, use 
the list developed for that exercise.) Next to these checked items write the name(s) of an available 
computer-assisted guidance system that includes a module or component for this service. 

Using the content of the reading for Competencies 3 and 4, you are now ready to investigate in depth 
those systems you have identifed from your list. You will need to talk with representatives of the 
various systems, or visit operational sites, and study thedescriptive and evaluative literature available 
for the systems. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



Compart your otttokHst tothrnmpto format 



I. Services to clients 

(specific activities such as overview of 



Could be 
enhanced by 
computer 



NAME OF COM- 
PUTER SYSTEM 



program) 
A. Orientation 

1. 


X 


CVIS 


2 


X 


SIGI 


3 












B. Individual Appraisal 

(specific activities such as interest 
inventories, aptitude tests) 

1. 




X 


DISCOVER 


2 






3 


X 


DISCOVER 









GROUP ^ ^ 

Acnvmr ■'^■m^ 




Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A Introduce Activity 




1 Have participants review the reading or 
present the information to them. 
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Facilitator's Outline 



Notes 



2. Explain that participants will be discuss- 
ing how various computer systems can 
be modified to meet the needs of ndivid- 
ual settings. 

B. Matching Program Elements to Computer 
Systems 

1. Have participants brainstorm elements 
of a career guidance program and 
record the responses on the chalkboard 
or newsprint. 

2. List next to each element the programs 
that are most applicable for that 
element. 

3. If more than one system is mentioned 
for each component, lead a discussion 
on why there were differing responses. 

C. Adopting Systems 

1. Lead a discussion on how systems 
could be adopted, time and talent 
needed for changes, and benefits versus 
costs of changes. Use the reading for 
Competencies 3 and 4 as the framework 
for this discussion. 

2. Lead a discussion on whether program 
elements should be modified or elimi- 
nated to accommodate the implementa- 
tion of computer assistance. 

3. Have participants think about how they 
could adopt a system. 

D. Summary 

1 . Identify unanswered questions from the 
text that need clarification through 
further investigation of specific 
systems. 

2. Aid participants in learning of ways to 
answer questions. 
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EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1 Name (Optional) .... _ . . 

2 Position Title 

Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



3 Date 



4. Module No. 



6 Elementary School 

7 Secondary School 

8 Postsecondary School 

9 College/University 



10 JTPA 

11 Veterans 

12 Church 

13 Corrections 



14 Youth Services. 
15. Business/Industry 
Management 

16 Business/Industry Labor. 

17 Parent Group. 



18. Municipal Office. 

19. Service Organization, 

20. State Government. 
21 Other 



Workshop Topics 



PREWORKSHOP NEED FOR 
TRAINING Degree of Need (circle 
one for each workshop topic). 



POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 
one for each workshop topic). 



1 . Listing the three general types of compu- 
ter applications and relating them to 
client needs. 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



2. Identifying which type of computerappli- 
cation can help meet each client need. 

3. Listing the various components of your 
guidance program that can beassisted by 
a computer system. 

4. Constructing a priority-based schedule 
for implementing a computer-assisted 
guidance system. 

5. Describing available computer systems 
and how they relate to your program 
needs and resources. 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



6. Identifying the systems available that can 
provide computer assistance to your cur- 
rent services for clients. 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Computer- 
ized Guidance 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



Comments: 
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NOTES 




Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer: 



Date: 



Module Number: 



Title of Module: 



Training Time to Complete Workshop: 

Participant Characteristics 

Number in Group Number of Males 



hrs. 



.mm. 



Number of Females 



Distribution by Position 

Elementary School 

.. Secondary School 

- Postsecondary School 

College/University 

JTPA 



Parti 



Veterans 
Church 
Corrections 
Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 



. Business/Industry 
Labor 

Parent Group 
Municipal Office 
Service Organization 
State Government 
Other 



WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTICS-lnstructions: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners 1 participations or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module s purpose. 

1. Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2. Materials: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



3. Reaction: (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 



WORKSHOP IMPACT-lnstructions: Use Performance Indicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com- 
plete responses for all activities. Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 



Group's Degree of Mastery 



Not Little Some Good Outstanding 
Taught (25% or lew) (26%-50%) (51%-75%) (over 75%) 

Note: Circle the number that best reflects your opinion of group mattery. 


Learning Experience 1 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 2 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 






Group 


0 1 2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 2 


3 4 



Code: 



Little: With no concern for time or circumstances within training setting if it apperr that less than 
25% of the learners achieved what was intended to be achieved. 

Some: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that less 
than close to half of the learners achieved the learning experience. 

Good: With no concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that 
50%-75% have achieved as expected. 

Outstanding: If more than 75% of learners mastered the content as expected. 
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PART III 



SUMMARY DATA SHEET— Instructions: In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact achieved 
across the Learning Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the number for 
the degree of mastery on each Learning Experience (i.e., group and individual) from the Workshop 
Impact form to the columns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 



GROUP 



Learning Experience 

1 score (1-4) 

2 = score (1-4) 

3 score (1-4) 

Total 
(add up) 



INDIVIDUAL 



Learning Experience 

1 = score (1-4) 

2 = ?core (1-4) 

3 = score (1-4) 

Total 
(add up) 



Total of th3 GROUP learning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores 
. Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* 

'Maximum total is the number of learning experiences taught times four (4). 
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NOTES 




Performance Indicators 



As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will sugyest 
individual or group activities which require written or oral responses. The following list of perfor- 
mance indicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants' work. 

Module Title: Conduct Computerized Guidance 

Module Number: CG C-3 



Group Learning Activity 




Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 


Group Activity Number 1: 






Determine if a computer applica- 
tion is an effective way to meet 
client information needs. 


1. 


Participants can identify the three types of systems— 

• batch processing 

• on-line vocational information 

• on-line career guidance assistance 




2. 


Participants can list their clients 1 needs (e.g., information, 

6X0l Oration test inn Ptn u/hprp A rnmnntpr mlnht ho 

helpful). 




3. 


Can Dfl rticinA nts rnmnfl rp plipnt/n mun nooHc t/*, o m i i 
dance computer program that is available? 


Group Activity Number 2: 






Develop a staff questionnaire to 
elicit input into the functions and 
features of a proposed computer 
system. 


1. 


Participants should have the list of potential services 
offered broken out as listed in the reading. 

• service to clients, 

• service to staff, 

• service to community, and 

• service to institution. 




2. 


Is question format and structure clear and approximately 
the same? 




3. 


Review items for precise wording. 




4. 


Will the results answer the question of what the system 
should have? 
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Group Activity Number 3: 



Determine how various computer 1. Participants should list full ranges of services which a 
systems can be modified to meet career guidance program could offer, 
the unique aspects of your gui- 
dance program. 2. Identify which of these services could easily be offered via 

a computerized system. 

3. Identify which components might be offered via computer 
if modifications were made. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Materials listed below can provide you with addi- 
tional kowledge for implementing computerized 
guidance systems. Ideas from some of these 
resource materials were used in the module itself. 

New Imperatives for Guidance. Garry R. Walz and 
Libby Benjamin, eds., 1978. ERIC Counseling 
and Personnel Services Clearinghouse, School 
of Education, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Chapter 9 of this book/'Careers by Special Deliv- 
ery," by Jo Ann Harris-Bowlsbey presents alter- 
native ways of offering guidance services by 
providing a comprehensive description of how 
computers can be useful in delivering a guidance 
program. She describes three types of systems in 
detail and outlines ways to use them in secondary 
school settings. 



Tested Practices: Computer Assisted Guidance 
Systems. Jo Ann Harris, ed., 1972. National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, American Associa- 
tion of Counseling and Development, Alexandria, 
VA. 24 pages. 

This monograph is addressed specifically to 
counselors and administrators. It identifies the 
computer's present involvement in guidance and 
summarizes what is being learned from present 
operational systems (about students, parents, 
and counselors), it provides guidelines for the 
evaluation or development of three types of sys- 
tems: 1 ) computer-assisted guidance systems; 2) 
indirect inquiry systems; and 3) direct inquiry 
systems (without monitoring and with monitor- 
ing). The booklet also contains a four-page listing 
of sources of information. 
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NOTES 




KEY PROJECT STAFF 

The Competency-Based Career Guidance Module Series was developed by a consortium of agencies. The 
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Harry N Drier Consortium Director 
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Karen Kimmel Boyle Program Associate 

Fred Williams Program Associate 
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G Brian Jones Project Director 
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Jack Hamilton Associate Project Director 

University of Missouri-Columbia 
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Jane Howard Jasper Former Project Director 
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Wayne LeRoy Former Project Director 

Roni Posner Former Project Director 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Adult 
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David Pritchard Project Officer 

Holli Condon Project Officer 



Norman C Gysbers Project Director 
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Ms Grace BaSinger 
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Dr Frank Bowe 
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Dr Richard DiEugemo 
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Dr Robort W Glover 
Director and Chairperson 
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Apprenticeship 
The University of Texas at Austin 



Dr Jo Hayslip 
Director of Planning and 
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Rehabilitation 
New Hampshire State Department 

ol Education 

Mrs Madeleine Hemmings 
National Alliance for Business 

Dr Edwin Herr 
Counselor Educator 
Pennsylvania State University 

Dr Elaine Mouse 
Professor Emeritus 
Rutgers University 

Dr David Lacey 
Vice President 

Personnel Planning and Business 

Integration 
CIGNA Corporation 

Dr Howard A Matthews 
Assistant Staff Director 
Education (representing Senator 

Orin G Hatch) 
Committee on Labor and Human 

Resources 

Dr Lee MCMurrin 
Superintendent 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

Ms Namne Meiklejohn 
Assistant Director of Legislation 
American Federuon of State 
County and Municipal Employees 



Dr Joseph D Mills 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 
Florida Department of Education 

Dr Jack Myers 

Director ol Health Policy Study and 

Private Sector Initiative Study 
American Enterprise Institute 

Mr Reid Rundell 

Director of Personnel Development 
General Motors Corporation 

Mrs Dorothy Shields 
Education 

American Federation of Labor/ 
Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 

Dr Barbara Thompson 
Former State Superintendent 
Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction 

Ms Joan Wills 
Director 

Employment and Training Division 
National Governors' Association 

Honorable Chalmers P Wyhe 

Congressman/Ohio 

U S Congress 
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Developed Hy 



@iAT10NAL CENTER 
IESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EOUCATION 



Competency-Based Career Guidance Modules 



CATEGORY A: GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING 

A-1 Identify and Plan for Guidance Program 
Change 

A-2 Organize Guidance Program Development 
Team 

A-3 Collaborate with the Community 
A-4 Establish a Career Development Theory 
A-5 Build a Guidance Program Planning Model 
A-6 Determine Client and Environmental Needs 

CATEGORY B: SUPPORTING 

6-t Influence Legislation 
8*2 Write Proposals 

B-3 Improve Public Relations and Community 

Involvement 
B-4 Conduct Staff Development Activities 
B-5 Use and Comply with Administrative 

Mechanisms 

CATEGORY C: IMPLEMENTING 

C-1 Counsel Individuals and Groups 

C-2 Tutor Clients 

C-3 Conduct Computerized Guidance 

C-4 Infuse Curriculum-Based Guidance 

C-5 Coordinate Career Resource Centers 

C-6 Promote Home-Based Guidance 



C-7 Develop a Work Experience Program 
C-8 Provide for Employability Skill Development 
C-9 Provide for the Basic Skills 
C-10 Conduct Placement and Referral Activities 
C-11 Facilitate Follow-through and Follow-up 
C-12 Create and Use an Individual Career Devel- 
opment Plan 
, 0-13 Provide Career Guidance to Girls and 
Women 

C-14 Enhance Understanding of Individuals with 
Disabilities 

C-15 Help Ethnic Minorities with Career Guidance 
C%16 Meet Initial Guidance Needs ol Older Adults 
C*17 Promote Equity and Client Advocacy 
C-18 Assist Clients with Equity Rights and 

Responsibilities 
C-19 Develop Ethical and Legal Standards 

CATEGORY D: OPERATING 

D-1 Ensure Program Operations 
D-2 Aid Professional Growth 

CATEGORY E: EVALUATING 

E-1 Evaluate Guidance Activities 
E-2 Communicate and Use Evaluation-Based 
Decisions 
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